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For the Companion, 
A PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION. 


By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

“Jehosaphat!” 

The word did not proceed from the mouth of a coarse, 
unkempt, uncultured boy, but from the lips of a pret- 
ty, sensitive looking girl, in a white muslin dress, with 
broad blue ribbon sash and a coral necklace—altogeth- 
er as pretty and well dressed a little lady as one would 
wish to see. 

She was mending some article of feminine apparel, 
when her spool dropped, and in springing up to recov- 
er it, she overturned a work-basket. Then it was this 
coarse expression escaped her, and then, too, it was 
that looking up, she perceived a mild, benign face, that 
of the clergyman whose church the family attended. 
He was standing in the doorway, with an expression 
she did not like to remember. 

“T rang the bell, but nobody heard me,” he said, 
gently, ‘and seeing the doors open and you framed by 
them, in the distance, I ventured to walk in.” 

Annie Coles felt that her face was like a flame, as she 
tried in vain to say something that should neutralize 
the effect of her unladylike exclamation. If there was 
any body in the world before whom she wished to ap- 
pear well, it was the minister, whose exceeding gentle- 
ness of deportment and elegance of manner made him 
a pattern to the people over whom he presided. O, 
what would he think of her!” 

“T will speak to mamma, if you will be seated,” she 
stammered, after a momentary pause, and glided out, 
glad to be away from the kindly, searching look of the 
calm gray eyes. 

“How dreadfully it must have sounded!”’ she said to 
herself, when alone in her room she thought over the 
matter. ‘I had rather any one else would have heard 
it. He’ll never see me now but he will think of it, and 
consider me an ill-bred girl.” 

But seriously as Annie thought about it, she made 
no resolution to amend the habit which she had fallen 
into. Until her acquaintance with Lena Harrington, 
she had been free from any coarse habits, particularly 
of speech. Lena was a_ beautiful, dashing girl, who 
dressed in questionable taste, though the splendor of 
her toilettes dazzled the eyes of all her schoolmates. 
She talked slang as if it was her native vocabulary; as 
indeed it was. Her mother, an utterly unrefined wo- 
man, had been her example in this matter, and the 

child was an apt scholar. Lena had taken a violent 
fancy to Annie, and having an unlimited supply of 
pocket money to spend, being rich, handsome and 
fashionable, Annie had been flattered by the preference, 
and soon learned in some measure to imitate her follies. 

There was no expression, short of absolute profanity, 
that Miss Harrington was not daring enough to use if 
it suited her fancy. Annie sat there, nursing her mor- 
tification, till she saw the minister leave the house and 

walk leisurely away. Then she ran down to her mother. 

“Did he say any thing about me?” she cried, breath- 

lessly, as Mrs. Coles was crossing the hall. 
“He only spoke of your being here when he came in. 
Why? You look as if you had a high fever.” 

“I was so ashamed,” returned Annie, “I said such a 
horrible thing. You see I was vexed, and every thing 
went wrong. Then my basket fell over.” 

“‘What did you say?” 

“Jehosaphat, just as loud as I could speak; and just 
as angrily.” 

“No wonder your cheeks burn, Annie,” said her 
mother. ‘‘Will you never stop the use of those slang 
phrases? You know how much they annoy your fa- 
ther and me. It is not only a foolish, but a wicked 
habit.” 

“Wicked! O, mother.” 

“Yes; for Christ expressly tells us, ‘Let your commu- 
Nication be, yea, yea; and nay, nay; for whatsoever is 

more than these cometh of evil.’ ” 

Annie was silent; she had never seen it in this light 
before, but being of a merry, volatile nature, the re- 
buke was soon forgotten and the evil persisted in. 
One day Miss Harrington called for Annie to visit a 
gallery of paintings. She was ushered into the parlor, 
the folding-doors of which were partly closed. Mrs. 

Coles was lying on the lounge in the back part of the 

room, quite screened from observation. Presently An- 

nie came down. ' 
“O, my duck,” cried Lena, kissing her, “‘how jolly 


you look! See, I have tickets for the L. gallery of 


paintings, and Uncle John tells me there are some 
Splendid pictures there, so I came round to see if you 
would pedestriante thither with me. What do you 
say ?” 

“Tf should like it of all things,” said Annie, “if you 
will wait for me to make my ‘twilight.’ ” 

“Of course; but wear your rusher, dear; I can’t abide 
you in blue. Goo heavens! there’s a spider on your 
frock, and it nearly frightens me to death to see a spi- 
der. Well, you are a stunner, if you can take it up in 
your fingers. I should faint as dead as a door-nail.” 

“It’s a harmless one,” replied Annie, laughing, as 
she ran to the window to throw it out. 

“Bully for you, then, that’s all I’ve got to say,” re- 
torted Miss Harrington, and then all was quiet, and 


her dearest friend and confidant? for she had often ex- | 
pressed her admiration of her to her mother. Present- | 
ly Annie returned. 

“T’ve got my rusher on, you see,” she said, referring | 
to her bonnet; ‘‘and goodness knows I wouldn’t wear | 
it for any one but you, so you must consider it a high 
compliment.” 

“I will; ‘a big thing,’ ‘all the same so,’ as Uncle Bil-| 
ly says. Well, are you ready?” 

“As soon as I get these outrageous gloves on; they! 
always take me nineteen hours.” 

“Make it twenty,” laughed Miss Harrington. 
“There,” cried Annie, “I’ve forgotten my parasol. 
I'll be back in a flash.” 

“Now we’re all hunkadera, I suppose,” said Miss 
Harrington, meaning by that elegant phrase that they 
were ready. ‘Well, we'll evaporate.” 

When the two young ladies (?) had gone, Mrs. Coles 
thought long and painfully. She had lain down to 
sleep for a few moments, but her brain was now too 
wide awake for that. She was alarmed, intensely so. 
“Tf Annie is so regardless of delicacy in her language,” 
she said to herself, ‘‘the corruption will, I fear, extend 
to other things. If she does not attend to the morals 
of her speech, she will form loose ideas of the morals 
of her character; and unless I can influence her to leave 
the society of this girl, my child, that I thought so 
good and pure, is ruined. What can I do? What 
shall I do?” 

That afternoon, before Annie returned, Mrs. Coles 
held a conference with her husband, and together they 
agreed upon a plan that was to shame or shock her 
into an abandonment of slang phrases. She came 
down to supper with a good appetite; her father and 
mother were already seated. 

“[ll be shot if you’re not late as usual,” said Mr. 
Coles, a tall, dignified, gentlemanly man, whose very 
appearance would seem profaned by a vulgar word. 
Annie stared at him, and took her seat, half frightened. 
“Wife, these biscuits are bully,” he continued, break- 
ing one; “they’re the bulliest I’ve eaten fora great 
while, my dear.” Annie wondered if he had taken 
leave of his senses. 
tremble. 

“T thought they were jolly, myself,” replied the deli- 
cate, gentle little woman at the head of the table. 

“My dear, the butter-knife has absquatulated,” said 
Mr. Coles. 

“Heavens and earth! Is it possible?” cried his wife. 

“It is an actual fact, madam, which you will perceive 
if your visual organs are—are tip-top,”’ said Mr. Coles, 
his voice a little strained. 

““My daughter,” he commenced, a moment after, “will 
you tip me that marmalade?” 

“Sir?” said Annie, ready to cry. 

“T repeat, will you tip me the marmalade, tip mean- 
ing to pass or give, in the language of thieves, house- 
breakers and cadgers. We have concluded that as you 
are acquiring a new language, under the tuition of your 
very high toned friend and schoolmate, Miss Harring- 
ton, we too will adopt the highfalutin style, that it 
may be easier for you to forget the natural delicacy 
which your mother and I have been all our lives long 
endeavoring to inculcate in your manners, your mind 
and your speech.” 

“Q, papa!” cried Annie; and bursting into tears, she 
rose from the table and almost flew to her room. 

Annie was angry, humiliated and hurt. She had 
never thought with any seriousness upon the subject 
before, but now she had been compelled to witness the 
transformation of the two persons dearest to her in the 
woild; for she loved her parents devotedly. 
She 





little, delicate Mrs. Coles lay there, pained to the very 





ANNIE’S EMBARRASSMENT, i 


heart. Was it this girl whom Annie had chosen for| dered as she thought of the freedom of her manners as 


She grew pale, and began to | 














well as the impurity of her speech. 

When her mother went up to console her, as moth- 
ers will, she found her weeping and penitent. 

“O, mamma, I never dreamed it looked and sounded 
so hateful,” she cried. “I'll never use another slang 
word as long as I live.” 

“But while you are intimate with Miss Harrington, 
my dear,” said her mother— 

“T never shall be again,” sobbed Annie. “I don’t 
like even to think of her. O, mother, how could I see 
any thing to admirein her? I wonder at my infatua- 
tion.” 

“You are young, my dear, and to you her glitter was 
real gold. Her slang talk seemed daring and original; 
but in the ear of a true lady such things sound almost 
like blasphemy. 

God has given you the faculty to beautify and adorn 
your thoughts with pure and simple language, and one 
had better have been born dumb than to pervert such 
noble gifts. I thank Him that you are sensible of the 
weakness and wickedness of slang.” 
Annie was permanently cured. 





For the Companion. 


RUTH FIELDS’ GRANDCHILDREN. 
In two Parts—Part II. 


By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 


“What will become of the twins?” 
ran from lip to lip. 
“T know who would like to provide for one of them,” 
said Harry Belton to himself. Now Harry was the 
only son of a rich mother, and she was a widow. She 
liked the twins, and she had liked their grandmother; 
but when Harry talked about them the wrinkles began 
to gather on her forehead, for she was a proud woman 
and fond of money and position. 
“Well, I guess the Lord ’ll take care of ’em. He al- 
ways has,” said old Mr. Pennington, in whom the 
widow had confided. ‘He aint left’em wholly without 
means; and before night the whole town knew that the 
twins had money bequeathed to them; how much the 
cunning old man would not say. 
Mrs. Belton pricked up her ears, as it occurred to her 
that some rich relative had sent for Grandma Fields 
just before his death, and had bequeathed the girls a 
fortune. 
As for the twins, the news fell upon cold and heed- 
less hearts at first, as far as money was concerned. 
They could not yet make it real that Grandma Fields 
was dead. There stood her cushioned chair, her pretty 
stand on which laid the well-worn Bible, her spectacle- 
case, and a little book called “Daily Food for the Be- 
liever.” 
O, where was she whose soft voice led the morning 
and evening devotions? They sat day after day—heed- 
less, in their deep sorrow, that cares and duties awaited 
them—in the darkened room, and wept and mourned. 
“This isn’t a goin’ to do, girls,” said healthy, prac- 
tical Mrs. Pennington, coming over one morning. 
Where are you? Ican’tseeathing. What have you 
done that God’s blessed light shouldn’t come in? Sure- 
ly she loved it; and you ought to love whatever gave 
her pleasure. This fretting must be stepped. Grand- 
ma Fields is in heaven; beautiful and as happy as she 
can be. I hope you’re not mourning because she has 
left this miserable earth, and that old body full of 
aches and pains.” 
Therewith she threw open the blinds and let in a flood 
of light, that showed dust and discoloration, and two 
white, tear-stained faces, crouching close together. 


The question 





Miss Harrington grew suddenly hateful to her. 


saw her now in all her native coarseness, and shud- 





“T tell you, children, it won’t do,” she said again, her 


eyes. “I wonder what grandma would say to this 
room?” she continued, controlling her emotions. Tiny 
lifted herself, and looked about with a wan gaze. 

“O, grandma,” she moaned, feebly, ““‘what shall we 
do without you?” 

“But my dears, you have got to do without her. 
She has gone home, and is adear, happy saint. Weall 
love her memory, for she never said a word or did a 
deed that would hurt the feelings of the humblest; 
and don’t you remember that under every trial she 
never allowed herself to forget her duty? 

“‘When your mother died, my dears, suppose she had 
sat down to mourn as you are doing; what would have 
become of you? No; she went right on and took up 
life’s duties, as she expects you to do now.” 

“QO, Fleeta, she does!” cried Tiny, tearfully; “if she 
saw us now, I know she wouldn’t approve; but what 
shall we do without her?” 

“You will do your duty, my poor children, and God 
will bless you for it.” And so little by little she led 
them out of their darkness, till, when she had left them, 
they were almost cheerful. 

“We must work for ourselves, Fleeta,” said Tiny, one 
day. “Mr. Pennington was over last night, and we 
talked about it while you were in the garden.” 

“What can we do?” queried Fleeta, “keep school?” 
“That’s your vocation, but it isn’t mine,” said Tiny. 
“T’m going to keep store.” 

‘Keep what?” cried Fleeta, visions of brown crock- 
ery-ware, stale codfish and barrels of oil suggested to 
her imagination. 

“Keep store,” said Tiny, gravely; “you know I al- 
ways liked it, and grandma bought me that dear little 
pair of scales, because she used to say I had a propen- 
sity to weigh things. Well, Mr. Pennington thinks 
there’s great need of a nice little fancy-store, where we 
can sell all sorts of pretty trifles, and make a fair liv- 
ing. Every body seems willing to help us,” she said, 
with trembling lips. ‘I’m sure we ought to make an 
effort to help ourselves.” 

“Yes,”’ echoed Fieeta; “but we shall have to take this 
parlor for the shop, and it will seem almost like sacri- 
lege.” 

“But it won’t be, darling. It will be hallowing her 
room with labor, and that is prayer, somebody says, 
rightly conducted, and praise, too. I’m afraid you are 
thinking of Mrs. Belton, that proud, rich woman. Of 
course I can’t help seeing what Harry thinks of you; 
but, indeed, you need never be seen if you don’t wish. 
You shall do just as you please, you know; for I feel 
quite competent to take the whole charge of the shop 
upon me.” 


“As if I would let you!” cried Fleeta, angry with 
herself. ‘‘No, we will share the toil together. Noth- 
ing can separate us;” and she looked pleadingly and 
lovingly into Tiny’s brave, brown eyes. 

“No, dear,” said Tiny, gently; “nothing can separate 
our hearts or change them in our love for each other— 
not even death.” 

That afternoon the girls were astonished by a call 
from Mrs. Belton. They had never looked more beau- 
tiful than when they came down into the little parlor 
dressed simply in white with black about their necks, 
and sashes of the same hue. Tiny’s more delicate 
loveliness pleased the artistic eye of the cultivated wo- 
man, and her hungry heart ached to clasp her to her 
bosom, for she had always wanted a daughter. 

But Fleeta’s more rounded form and merrier eyes had 
attracted the son and heir, and Mrs. Belton’s visit called 
up the rosy flush and made the bright eyes brighter. 
As she was going away she was surprised to hear Tiny 
say, “We are going to commence a little fancy store, 
Mrs. Belton, and would like to bespeak your kind 
patronage.” 

“But—I thought you had no need to do that,’ said 
Mrs. Belton, in surprise; and Fleeta’s cheeks burned. 

“O, yes,” said Tiny, gently; “we must earn our own 
living now; we are sixteen years old.” 

“Well I—I have a rich friend coming on here, at least 
he was a friend of my husband in foreign parts, and I 
will send him down,” was the cool answer; “I gener- 
ally trade in the city.” 

Tiny and Fleeta looked at each other. 

“T see,” said Tiny, smiling; ‘‘she must have supposed 
we had a fortune left us;” and Fleeta went out thought- 
fully. 

The goods were brought—such tempting things as 
almost set the more practical Tiny wild; and when 
they were all arranged on the snowy shélves, and in the 
pretty show-case that had been introduced into the old 
parlor, both Fleeta and Tiny thought there had never 
been any thing so pretty. They hired a little girl to 
help them about household matters, for it seemed as if 
all P—— flocked to spend money on the twins. 

One day, many weeks after the visit of Mrs. Belton, 
a splendid carriage, drawn by two gray liorses, stopped 
at the door of the little shop. The hired girl went out, 
and came back saying that the gentleman was not well, 
and would pay for a glass of milk. 

“Pll get it, Hannah,” said Tiny, “‘you are not quite 
clean enough.” And she hurried into the pantry, and 
soon, with a small pitcher filled with milk in one hand 
and a shining goblet in the other, she poured the 
creamy fluid and held it up. 





voice almost failing her, and the tears rushing to her 


But he never spoke nor stirred—that sallow-faced, 
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dark-eyed man, whose blaek, heavy hair hung low on 
his shoulders, and who, though the weather was by no 
means cold, had drawn a furred cloak up over his 
shoulders. 

“Did you wish for milk, sir?” she asked, trembling- 
ly; for he looked so strangely she thought that perhaps 
he was dying. 

“Your face—your face,” he muttered, in a low voice, 
while Tiny drew back. ‘Her face, as there isa heaven! 
Who are you?” 

“Tt am Christina Ferris,” she replied; then, alarmed 
at his white face and strange cry, she fled into the little 
shop, trembling. 

“‘What is it?” and Fleeta caught her. 

“We frightened me,” she murmured, in reply. 

Just then the coachman came in. 

“Master wants to know if your father’s name was 

Wesley Ferris?” he asked, awkwardly. 

“Yes!"’ cried the girls, in a breath. 

“Because that’s master’s name hisself,” was the re- 
ply; ‘‘and he’s just come from foreign parts, and is been 
trying to hunt up his family, which he left seventeen 
year ago.” 

The girls looked at each other with wide, wondering 
eyes, and panting breath. A little crowd had collected 
outside the shop, and presently Mr. Pennington en- 
tered, the stranger leaning on his arm. 

“It’s all right,” the former said, smilingly. “Girls, I 
bring you a father. Mr. Ferris, there are two of them, 
twins.” 

My pen has no power to portray that meeting—the 
wonder, gratitude and joy on all sides—the rapturous 
embraces of the man who thought himself alune in the 
world—the shy joy of the girls in possession of a 
father they had never seen. 

His story, too, was so wonderful—so like a tale of 
enchantment. A story of battling for life with the 
waves; of being picked up by a half piratical craft in 
which he was made a ‘slave; of imprisonment and war; 
and lastly, when health had almost deserted him, of 
good fortune and almost boundless wealth. 

The news was soon spread over the place. A band 
of music was summoned by the enterprising townsmen, 
and the next day was a jubilee. 

Mrs. Belton was in her glory—she had always seen 
something more than commonin the twins. Who had 
not? Of course the shop was given up, half regret- 
fully, and the old manner of life was changed; but 
both Fieceta and Tiny proved to be pure gold. 

And so came to fortune and honor, with hearts un- 
corrupted by fashion and frivolity, Ruth Ficld’s grand- 
children. 


For the Companion. 


AUNT HAN’S DRUM. 

*It’s too bad I can’t have that drum,” sighed Kate 
Lovell, as she sat kicking the old, runzless chair with 
her heels. 

It was a wonder it didn’t hurt her, for the heels were 
bare and polished, of a deep mahogany color. Kate 
was a large girl, almost a woman, yet she had never 
been to school, had never known the charms of refine- 
ment, or even of cleanliness. The one longing of her 
life had been to play on her grandfather’s old kettle- 
drum, which was a fixture upon the wall, and equally 
defied her strength and her vigilance. 

Old Aunt Han was her aunt. She left the girl to 
grow up as she might—fretting only at the cost of 
her miserable keeping. The poor child was a sight to 
behold, flying over the fields, gathering rotten sticks, 
leaping, climbing, shouting, swearing; for poor Kate 
had no companions of her own sex. 

Every body shunned wild Kate of Bedloe Commons. 
Her family had been respectable; her grandfather at 
one time was a soldier in the war of the Revolution, 
and the drum belonged to his eldest son, the youngest 
brother of Aunt Han—old, ugly, spiteful, homely Aunt 
Han, the carpet weaver. 

After the death of this boy, for he was killed in battle, 
the old father held the drum as his most sacred posses- 
sion. It was a tattered, battered scarecrow of a thing, 
nailed to one of the beams in the miserable cottage; 
but ugly as it was, as I said before, it had been the 
longing of poor Kate’s life to have it in her possession. 

Kate had a hard time of it, even though in most re- 
spects she had nobody’s will to suit but her own. 
Ever since she had been with Aunt Han, who took the 
motherless girl when she was four years old, 
been subject to blows and starvation. 

Under the old woman’s supervision, she had been 
obliged to break up their bit of land every sprinz, and 
fill it with seeds; after that all the care of hoeing, 
weeding and watching fell upon her. 

No other scarecrow was needed than Kate herself, 
with her mop of hair, her ragged clothes and elfish 
ways. 

Of course her morals were utterly neglected, and she 
was the terror of the community. If hens’ nests were 
plundered it was sure to be laid upon Kate, and not 
without good reason, for the girl with her growing ap- 
petite was always hungry, and considered in her rude 
way, that the world owed her a living. Hence she 
levied upon every thing and every body that could af- 
ford her sustenance, quite careless as to consequences. 

The minister of the little parish was called to the 
door early one morning, by a laughing servant. There 
stood Kate, her black, elfish eyes staring through tan- 
gied, frowzy locks of hair. 

“Aunt Han says she’d like to see you; she’s sick,”’ 
said the girl. 

“Ts she very sick?” 

“T dunno; she’s wicked enough, if that’s all. 
had no rest all night, tending her.” 

“T should like to cat a mouthful first—breakfast is 
ready,” he said, looking at his \ atch. 

“O, I guess she can wait,” returned Kate. 
have a doctor, only she hates to pay one. 
thought you'd come for nothing.” 

“Have you had your breakfast?” 
man. 

‘We don’t have breakfast at our house,’ replied 
Kate, with a queer grimace. Thereupon the minister 
had her sit down in the kitchen to a plentiful meal, and 
made her his friend for life. To be sure, she stole two 
eggs from the table, and all the bread she could secrete 
about her person, but she was grateful, for all that. 


she had 


I aint 


“She’d 
I reckon she 


asked the clergy- 


Aunt Han proved to be mortally ill. In vain she 
raved and prayed for life. The great destroyer held her 
in his icy clasp, and she died in her miserable den, 
with nobody beside her but Kate and the good minis- 
ter, who atiempted to improve the occasion to Kate’s 
benefit. 

He made, however, but little impression on the mind 
of the ignorant girl. All she said was,— 

“Well, now I spose, as Aunt Han is dead, I can have 
the drum.” 

After the funeral the much coveted article was lifted 
from the wall. It was very heavy—so heavy that the 
man who took it down staggered under its weight. 

The parchment was broken at the top, and looking 
in they found the old drum a very mine of treasure, 
for it was more than half filled with the money old 
Aunt Han had been accumulating for nearly two-thirds 
of acentury. Of course there was nobody but Kate to 
inherit it, and when the good news was broken to her, 
she exclaimed,— 

“T'll have six meals a day then, to pay up.” 

Kate was taken into the minister’s family for a while, 
to be broken in somewhat, and then sent to school. 
She proved to be a good, industrious girl, outgrew 
her thievish habits, aiid at the age of eighteen was as 
gentle and tractable as if she had been in good society 
all her life. ALMA. 


> 


I, MY, AND MINE. 


There was once a foolish maideu, and hername was Lucy Blye, 
But she was too fond of chattering about the pronoun I, 

I wot she was a silly girl, and thought herself admired, 

When of her empty vanity her friends were sadly tired. 





I remember how my grandma used to warn me of the glass, 

I often thought of what she said when A it aay _ 

For she never came a-nigh it without slyly poop ag 

And wondered what the people thought about her how ely skin. 


Then, if Lucy went out walking, just as soon as she returned, 

She was sure to have some foolish tale about the cheeks that 
burne 

Atthe gazing of the gentlemen, as she went walking by 

And many atime the listeners laughed at empty Lucy Blye. 


She was capital at fishing, but she could not hide the hooks; 
Ww hen talking in her idle way about her hair, her looks, 
“IT really think that I am ugly, don't you, Miss Hannah, too ?"’ 
Miss a smiled at Lucy lye, but she saw her through and 
through. 


‘Iw - from seven in the morning till the evening clock struck 


nine, 
That the endless chatter rattled on of I, and me, and mine, 
"T'was my flowers, and my ribbons, and my fashionab) e hat. 
“Do you think that blue’s becoming, or what do you think of 
that? 


If companions tried to turn the theme, when wearied of the 


UNC 
Of the rattling of her foolish tongue, she'd still come winding 
round 
To her darling sel/, her melodies, her interesting tears, 
To her multiplied afflictions, and her languishing O dears! 


And yet, would you believe it true ? at her Saviour’s altar bowed, 
As a pilgrim bound to Heaven, i» His service she had vowed 
To crucify her inner self, as a pilgrim to the sky 

How sad to see such worldliness in youthful Lucy Blye! 


Now, do any youthful readers see a likeness sad but true 


And ‘is something whispering inthe heart, ‘Vain bone, ‘tis 


yo 
O, then sit away from gazing at the roses on your face, 
And humbly scan your inner self in the looking-glass of grace. 


O, what a picture would be seen, for the Lord to look within— 
A heart so full of vanity, ana of selfishness, and sin! 
U, cast away those weeds of pride, as things to be abhorred, 
And study sweet humility at the feet of our dear Lord. 
Then I, and my. and me, and mine will all be cast away, 
And Thy and Thine ia L ucy’s heart will rule her lip alway. 


School Visitor 
---—-—- --+@ 


For the Companion. 
THE LOST MONEY. 
By Wirt Sikes. 

The Rey. Mr. George sat in his study. Open on the 
table before him was a large volume, “put he was not 
reading it, for he had a visitor. 

“You were very kind to me when I needed it, sir,” 
said the young man who stood before him. “I shall 
always remember it with gratitude. Here is the money 
you lent me.” 

He handed the clergyman a ten dollar bill. The lat- 
ter laid it on the book before him, and went on talking 
with the young man for some minutes. 

When the visitor, whose name was Jones, arose to 
go, Mr. George also arose and shut the book, while 
he talked to him; and as the young man passed out the 
door Mr. George put the book back in the library. 

At the same moment, Fred Harrison came into the 
study. 


He had no sooner entered, than the minister sudden- [ 


ly thought of something he wanted to say to Jones, 
and ran out after him, and remained some time talking 
at the gate. 

Fred got tired of waiting, and left the study to go 
out in the back garden. 

The minister returned at last, but Fred was gone 
Looking about for the money he could not find it. 

“T am positive that I laid it on this table,” he said to 
himself. ‘Somebody has stolen it.” 

But no one had been in the study except Harrison. 
Was he the thief? 

Fred was the son of a friend of Mr. George, living in 
New York. Mr. Harrison and Mr. George had been 
school-mates in past years; and when Fred’s father 
found that he could get his boy boarded in the family 
of his old friend at Renville, he was glad to send him 
for the summer. 

Fred was a spirited boy—full of fun—not very stu- 
dious, and not disposed to be satisfied altogether with 
living at the parson’s quiet home. Mr. George regret- 
ted this, and was afraid he might have trouble with 
the lad. 

It really seemed now, to the minister, as if the trouble 
he feared had come—and in a far worse shape than he 
had for a moment dreamed. 

A thief! His old friend’s son a thief! 

It was too much to believe, and yet—the money was 
gone. It was there a minute before—nobody but Fred 
had been in the study since—and now it was not to be 
found. 

He looked in the table-drawers. He turned over 
loose papers. He examined the floor, under the table, 
searched carefully, but did not find it. The inference 
seemed irresistible. 

Mr. George was in great distress, but as he had to 
leave home on the following day to be gone two or three 
weeks, he resolved not to undertake the solution of the 
mystery until he returned. 

He told his wife his suspicions, and bade her watch 
Master Fred’s conduct carefully. 

Tue next day he went away to the West. 





He had been absent nearly two weeks, when he got 
on ' oard the steamer Sultana to return home. 











The boat was densely crowded. Mr. George asked 
the clerk, before going to bed that night, how many 
passengers there were on board, and was astonished to 
learn that the number was over two thousand. The 
large majority of them were released Union prisoners, 
returning irom the Sout ern prison at Andersonville, 
where they had been confined. 

About three o’clock on the following morning, Mr. 
George was awakened by a curious sensation, as if a 
strong shudder had run over the boat. 

Rising and dressing himself hastily, he went out in- 
to the cabin. 

The cabin was filled with steam. The air was as hot 
asafurnace. Flames were raging forward, and sweep- 
ing steadily toward him, fanned by a strong wind 
which was blowing. The boiler had exploded. The 
passengers had already nearly all deserted the vessel, 
throwing themselves into the dark waters of the Mis- 
sissippi. Mr. George was one of the last on board. 

Hurrying astern, he found that the river all about 
was a perfect sea of human heads, so thick together 
that he paused, in doubt where to leap. 

The boat was nearest to the Tennessee shore, but 
such was the throng of heads on that side, that the 
minister hurried over to the other, intending to leap in- 
to the water there, presuming that it would be freer 
from people. He was a gool swimmer, and had no 
doubt that he should be able to reach the Arkansas 
shore. 

What was his consternation at finding almost as 
dense a throng of struggling humanity on that side as 
on the other. 

For some moments he hesitated. To jump into the 
water while it was so densely thronged, would be very 
dangerous. Not only would he run the risk of jumping 
upon some one, but he would run the further risk of 
being dragged down by the unhappy strugglers. 

The flames came nearer every instant. It was be- 
coming now merely a question of whether he would die 
by fire or by water. 

Peering anxiously over the ship’s side, he discovered 
at last a spot which was comparatively free from heads. 
It was near the wheel-house; and sliding to the lower 
deck, Mr. George let himself down, and murmuring 
a prayer to Heaven, dropped into the water. 

Then he struck cut right and left, swimming steadily 
for the Arkansas shore. 

He had not gone far when he felt a hand grasp one of 
his legs, but at the next stroke the hand dropped away, 
and its owner sunk, probably, to rise no more. 

Three or four times Mr. George was grasped at some 
portion of his body, but he knew it would be in vain to 
try and save any one in that throng, unaided as he 
was. Still praying Heaven to spare his own life—to 
give him strength to reach the tar off shore—for the 
sake of his loved ones at home, the minister swam on. 

He had nearly reached the open water, when he felt 
his neck grasped as in a vice, by a poor fellow who was 
evidently in the last agonies of death by drowning. 

The minister struggled in vain to free himself. The 
dying man dragged him down. They came to the sur- 
face again. Again the minister struggled to be free, 
but again it was in vain. Once more they descended 
into the dark waters. A third time this was repeated; 
and then Mr. George felt that his eyes were closing in 
death. He had seen the last of earth. He was drown- 
ing. 

In that moment occurred a curious thing, the like of 
which has often been described. There passed through 
the minister’s mind in swift review, along catalogue of 
trivial incidents in his life; every thing he had forgot- 
ten seemed to come back to him now; and among the 
things he remembered was this: that the ten dollar 
bill which he had believed Fred Harrison had stolen, 
was that moment snugly shut between the leaves of 
his Bible Chronology—pages 104 and 105—exactly where 
he bimself had put it. 

Then there was a blank—darkness and oblivion. 

A strong arm seized the minister as he was sinking 
for the last time. The icy clutch of the dead fingers on 
his neck was torn away. Mr. George was drawn upon 
a log by a brave fellow, who cried,— 

“Now, then, old fellow! You're all right!” 

When the minister recovered his senses, he was in a 
bed. By the side of the bed sat a “soldier boy” of 
stalwart proportions. 

“Here you are!” cried the soldier, as soon as he saw 
the minister’s eyes open—speaking in a very gleeful 
tone, as if he considered the whole thing a joke. “I 
knowed you would come back into the world again, 
and no mistake.” 

“Got him, Jack?” asked another soldier, who was 
smoking a pipe by the door. 

“Course I’ve got him,” returned Jack. 
hunky-dory—aint you, boss?’ 

The minister smiled—too weak to speak. 

“Good for you!” cried the soldier, grasping his 
hand cordially. “The notion now, of my hookin’ a 
feller out of that lot! Ha, ha, ha! I cal’lated I’d 
have about as tall steerin’ as J was up to, to jest save 
myself, when I started out. I thought you was dead 
for sure, when I hauled you on to my log. That other 
one was—poor old man! But he had a hard grip on to 
your throat, I notice. He was dead, though.” 

“You saved me?” breathed poor Mr. George, at last, 
his eyes full of grateful tears. 

“Why, yaas!” said the soldier; “that’s jest what it 

But it’s such a big thing, you know, to think of 
me a haulin’ of you out, and of your lyin’ on that log 
for two hours, and bein’ took off in the skiff, and put 
to bed here—all without sayin’ a word—and then 
comin’ to at last! Aintita big thing? They said you 
was dead; I had to argy em out onit. I’ve got ’em, 
and no mistake!” 

And the soldier boy lay back and roared with laugh- 
ter as he sat. 

Familiarity with death had made him less sensitive 
t> its near approach than others are, and he really 
seemed to think it a capital joke that he had saved Mr. 
George in spite of the assertions of the others, that he 
was dead. 

A week later, Mr. George got home safe. 

The very first thing he did was to go to his library, 
take down the Bible Chronology and open it at 
page 104. 


“He’s old 


is 


and Fred Harrison’s honor was cleared, without his 
knowing that it had ever been clouded. 

The ten dollar bill was sent to Jack, the soldier boy, 
with ten others like it. 


For the Companion. 
WHAT SAYS THE ALMANAC? 


“T have been looking into all the almanacs within 
my reach, and I can’t find a single one of them 
that predicts the unusually early fall of snow which 
took place here on the 17th October. One would have 
supposed that so remarkable an event would not haye 
been omitted by those weather-wise gentlemen who 
make the almanacs.”’ 

“True enough, Jim, and soI said to my father, yes. 
terday; but he laughed, and said the man in the moon 
knew as much about the weather as the almanac 
makers.” 

“Why, there is scarcely an almanac any where but 
has weather predictions in it!” 

“So I told father; but he said no well-informed per. 
son placed the least dependence upon them now-a. 
days.” 

“Why, I know persons who buy almanacs chiefly on 
account of the predictions of the weather—some of 
them are well-informed, too.” 

“That was just what I said to father; but his reply 
was, that they might be very well-informed on some 
things and not on others; that, certainly, they were 
not well-informed on the subject of almanacs—as to 
what they could foretell and what they could not.” 

“Why didn’t you ask him whether it wasn’t as easy 
to foretell the weather, as to predict an eclipse? and we 
all know they can do that!” 

“I did; and he said the two cases were totally unlike. 
In calculating eclipses they had certainties to go upon; 
but that in predicting the weather they had nothing for 
their guide.” 

“What did he mean by ‘certainties’ and ‘nothing 
for their guide’ ?” 

“Why, he said the eclipses of the sun and moon de- 
pended upon the position of those two bodies with re. 
gard to the earth. That, as the motions of our earth 
and of the moon were perfectly understood, they could 
be reduced to calculation, and the position, therefore, 
of those bodies for any given time, could be exactly 
figured up. But in the case of the weather, he said, 
there was nothing to yo upon—nothing upon which you 
could base a calculation; and that where there was no 
Jiguring there could be only guess-work, and nothing 
more.” 

“Does your father belicve that in regard to the 
weather every thing is left to chance; that there is no 
rule or law by which it is governed?” 

“No; I don’t believe he thinks that. He merely 
says that this rule or law has not yet been discovered.” 

“You ought to have told the old gent what people 
say abot the moon’s influence upon the weather.” 

“So I did.” 

“What did he say to that?” 

“He merely smiled, and said ‘moonshine.’ ”’ 

“Why, then, do they persist in putting those predic 
tions in the almanacs?” 

“I will answer by asking you, why Pindar’s razor- 
maker persisted in making razors?” 

“Why, that people might shave themselves, of 
course.” 

“No, they were so bad they wouldn’t shave.” 

“What were they made for, then?” 

“To sell!” 

“OQ—really! Nevertheless, there are men who are sel- 
dom wrong in predicting the weather.” 

“For how far ahead ?” 

“Well, two or three days.” 

“That may be. There are certain indications in the 
clouds, the winds, and in other things, by which a per- 
son who has observed them closely, may presage 2 
storm two or three days in advance. But that isa 
very different thing from a year, or even three or four 
weeks. Again, after a long continuance of wet weath- 
er it is reasonable to expect a long continuance of dry 
weather; and after a long drought we may expect 
much rain. This is a probable, though not a cercain 
rule; there are times when it may not hold goood.” 

SPECTACLES. 








For the Companion. 
COOLNESS IN DANGER. 


Mrs. Lambson resided more than a quarter of a mile 
from any neighbors. One day her husband went away 
to a distant part of the farm with his men, and Mrs. 
Lambson sat alone in the house, when an ugly stranger 
stood all at once before her. He had not knocked. 

She was a shrewd woman, and her first glance told 
her that she had a terrible fellow to deal with. He was 
just drunk enough to be full of fight. 

“Take a chair, sir,”’ she said, quietly. 

He complied with a sinister wink that boded no good 
to a lone woman, and fixing his evil looking eyes upon 
her face, he drew close to her side. 

“‘Hic—my dear, since we’re alone in the house, why 
—er—hic! let’s be merry, you know. Go down cellar 
and draw me a mug of cider.” 

“Why, mercy on me!” she exclaimed, dropping her 
sewing and looking at the clock; “‘here it is half-past 
eleven, and all those men folks to see to! I’ve no time 
to draw cider.” 

A large dinner-pot well covered, sat upon the stove; 
she raised the lid to make sure the potatoes were boil- 
ing, and then began to set out a table for a large fam- 
ily. 

“T’}l tell you what,” said the man, “if you know 
what is good for yourself, you better go and bring m¢ 
that cider!” 

“Don’t hinder me a moment,” she replied, bustlins 
about more briskly than ever; “the men may be here 
before dinner’s half ready!’ 

“Look here,”’ he said, savagely, laying his hand up- 
on her heavily, ‘“‘money will do better than cider, and 
if you don’t hand over what you’ve got in the house it 
five minutes, I'll find a way to make you!” 

“T haven’t any. My husband took all he had with 
him. If you wait till he comes to dinner, you can ask 





him for it,” she answered, going on coolly with het 


Of course the money was there, where he had put it; ! work. 
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He looked her in the eye; she met his gaze, and the 
plasphemous threat which gave emphasis to it, without 
quailing. He turned from her, and began ransacking 
drawers and cupboards in search of valuables. 

While he was doing so, she took down the dinner- 
horn, went out and blew it long and loud. She hoped 
the unusual sound would reach her neighbors; but not 
aliving being was in sight. She then went back and 
continued setting her table. 

Such absolute coolness convinced the rascal that she 
must be expecting some one to eat her dinner, and 
with many threatening oaths, he went off. She waited 
until he was out of sight, then ran to the nearest 
neighbor, and asked for company until her husband 
came home. 

“Well done, Louisa!” he exclaimed, laughing at her 
spirit; ‘but how dared you refuse to draw him cider?’ 

“I did not dare to trust myself down cellar.’ 

“But why did he not execute his threat?” 

“Because from the moment I began to ‘set the table, 
[carried the carving-knife in my hand. Not that I 
should have dared to use it, but he evidently thought I 
would, and besides, I made such a fuss hurrying up the 
dinner, that he really expected some one would come 
to eat it.” 

“Still, when you once got out of doors with the horn, 
why didn’t you run?” 

“Because I knew I was too fleshy to out run him, if 
he chose to follow me; and so I walked in and braved 
it out.” 

For the Companion. 
OTTO SCHMIDT, THE DRUNKARD. 


Otto Schmidt was a deck-hand on board the Bremen 
steamer Deutchland. 

The steamer lay at her dock in Bremen, taking in her 
cargo, when Otto got a day’s leave of absence, and 
went on shore to have, as he said, a ‘‘jolly good time,” 
before sailing on the long voyage to America. 

He visited a well-known bdier-garten not far from the 
dock, and called for a schoppen of Rhine wine, which 
he drank with many an expression of enjoyment, many 
along-drawn breath, and declaration that the wine was 
better than good. 

After the wine, Otto called for three glasses of beer, 
and drank them one after another. Then he lighted 
his pipe and called for more wine; and after the wine 
was gone, more beer. 

How many schoppens of wine, and glasses of bitter 
beer Otto Schmidt poured down his greedy throat, no 
one but the man who took the money knew. 

Late at night, Otto thrust his hands deep into the 
pockets of his baggy breeches, and staggered out of 
the bier garten, and down the road—that seemed to him 
very slippery—zig-zag, first one side, then the other, to 
the steamer. 

He staggered on board, and went wandering around 
looking for his berth, but was too drunk to findit. At 
last he slumped down in a corner behind one of the 
boilers. It was anice warm place to sleep in, and Otto 
had barely stretched himself out on the deck when he 
fell asleep—a deep, drunken sleep. 

The deck-hands were at work very early the next 
morning, making plenty of noise as they trundled in 
boxes, and barrels, and bales, and stored them away; 
but Otto still slept heavily, and the noise failed to 
arouse him. 

When he finally awoke, it was nearly noon; but Otto 
did not know it, for the place was dark as pitch. He 
could not see his hand before him. Besides, the air 
felt very close and heavy, so that he could hardly 

breathe. 

“IT must get eut of this, and find a place where I can 
breathe,” said Otto to himself, in the German lan- 
guage; “‘Himmel!’’ it is so warm here that I can hard- 
ly bear myself.”” He began groping about him. 

His first motion brought his hand in contact with the 
warm boiler. He drew it back with a jerk. Then feel- 
ing all about him he found that he was walled in on 
every side by huge boxes and barrels, with not a crack 
to let in the light or fresh air. 

Otto shouted loudly for help, but his voice sounded 
dull and dead in that confined place. No one heard 
him. All was bustle on deck, for the steamer was pre- 
paring to get under way. 

Here the poor man realized that he had been shut 
into that fearful cell by his comrades at their work. 
They had piled up the boxes and the barrels, tier upon 
tier, little imagining they were shutting any one up in 
such a frightful place. 

Presently Otto felt the motion of the ship, as it 
Steamed out of the harbor, and knew that the vessel 

was off for America. 

He struggled like a madman against the mountain of 
merchandise that walled him in; but it was all in vain. 

He could not stir a thing. 

He shouted for deliverance; shrieked in the very 
agony of despair, but no one heard him. 
Still the air grew heavier. Otto gasped for breath; 
and at last he fell down senseless close against the end 
of the boiler, and never awoke to life again. 
Meantime, the ship’s crew had searched high and lew 
for the missing man, but of course he was nowhere to 
be found. They at length concluded that “that drunk- 
en Otto Schmidt” had left the service of the steamer 
Deutchland, and run away to hide himself somewhere 
in Bremen. 
All this time the dead body of the unfortunate victim 
of beer and wine was lying in the cramped space be- 
hind the steamer’s boiler. ; 
When the Deutchland arrived at its dock in New 

York, the cargo was broken. The boxes and barrels 

Were trundled ashore, the sailors singing merrily at 

their work. 

But they stopped singing, and their eyes grew big 

With horror, when they had got their cargo all away 

from back of the boiler, and saw before them the dead 

and shrunken form of a man, looking for all the world 
like an Egyptian mummy, except that he wore Ger- 

Man clothing. 


The body was taken ashore for examination, and.the 
doctors said that the man had suffocated, and had then 


dried up just like a mummy. 


who was travelling with his father. 
questions that his father was fain to silence him by the 
present of as much molasses candy as he could man- 
age. 
Johnny’s tongue was free, but his papa had gone away 


And ali the sailors shuddered at the horrible fate of 


For the Companion. 
JOHNNY’S PERPLEXITY. 
A friend who was riding in the cars, was vastly 
amused by a wide awake little chap of five or six years, 
He asked so many 


At last this efficient bribe was exhausted and 


for a little while and he had nobody to question; for- 
tunately he espied at this juncture, another boy of his 
own age. Forgetting his soi'ed hands and candy-paint- 
ed face, Johnny ran to him in the most artless way, quite 
unaware that the little stranger was much more richly 
and elaborately clothed than himself. Not so the little 
stranger; his consciousness of every inch of embroid- 
ery was patent. He sat up erect and prim, and noticed 
the new-comer only by drawing up his small person 
with an air that would have done infinite credit toa 
full-grown exquisite. Johnny was noteasily affronted; 
besides, he wanted society. 

“You like ’lasses candy, don’t ye?” 
antly. 

“No,” muttered his aristocratic friend, with averted 
head. 

“QO! but you love mint stick, don’t ye?” 

“No;” with a frown that in no wise dismayed 
Johnny. 

“Well, can you shoot?” 

“No!” snapped up young gentility, edging coldly 
away. 

“Well, who made you, any way?” gasped the per- 
plexed Johnny. 

Evidently John had not seen enough of the world 
to know how such an artificial child could be made or 
unmade; for a child proud of his clothes at such a ten- 
der age is a sad failure. 


he asked, pleas- 





For the Companion. 
ABOUT HORN. 


Every body knows that horn is a hard substance 
growing on the heads of many cloven-footed quadru- 
peds, especially of the ox and deer kind. Hornis an 
article of commerce, and is of considerable value in 
arts and manufactures. Immense quantities of horns 
as well as hides, are obtained from domestic, as well as 
wild cattle. Entire, they are sometimes used to carry 
powder, from their convenient shape, when the tip is 
sawed off, and a bottom of wood fitted into the large 
end. Butthey are most frequently emp!oyed in making 
combs, lanterns, buttons, knife, umbrella and whip 
handles, and many other articles. They are often colored 
so as to resemble tortoise shell. When in thin layers, 
horn is semi-transparent, and in old times was sometimes 
used instead of window-glass. But that was long ago. 
In comb-making the solid point of the-horn is sawed 
off, to be used for a knife handle or some small article. 
The stump is slit open and flattened out by heating, 
and pressure between iron plates. The horn is then 
plunged into water, from which it is taken ont hard 
and flat. The comb-maker saws it into proper lengths 
and cuts teeth with saws and files. 
The process is much the same in working tortoise 
shell and ivory into combs, except that the ivory must 
first be sawed into thin leaves. 
The horns of the bison and buffalo, chamois and an- 
telope are used for the nicer kinds of work. Those of 
the deer, which are solid and shed annually, are em- 
ployed for many useful purposes. 8. H. B. 


ee 
AN ADVENTURE IN INDIA. 


The danger of travelling in India thirty years ago 
was great. As pressing business required my presence 
at a remote town in the interior, I was forced to under- 
take the journey, and, after two days, succeeded in en- 
listing eight stalwart fellows in my service, and the 
howdah (palanquin or wooden cage borne on the 
shoulders of men, in which nearly all travelling was 
done) having been overhauled, I started. 
The palangiin was one built under my especial super- 
vision a few months before, and I had strength and se- 
curity in my eye rather than elegance and lightness. 
It is almost too commonly known to repeat, that four 
bearers carried the palanquin, at a time, the unem- 
ployed gang running or trotting along atits side, ready 
to relieve the others, when they should grow weary. 
We had passed over half the distance before I had be- 
come weary of the mode of travelling, or my bearers 
had perceptibly slackened their speed. I had opened 
the sliding-doors of the palanquin to allow the cool 
breeze full play, and was buried in thought, when with 
a loud cry, my attendants dropped me, and scampered 
oif much the same a3 a covey of quail on the first ap- 
pearance of a pointer’s nose. 

1 had presence of mind enough to close and fasten 
the sma!! doors, for I knew there was danger. What 
it was, or in what shape itcame, I could not even 
guess; but I was not suffered long to remain in doubt, 
for with a half howl and half roar aheavy body struck 
the howdah with tremendous impetus, completely cap- 
sizing it. Before I could collect my thoughts, the 
charge from without was renewed, knocking the cage 
about for a short time, and at last righting it. Then I 
peered from one of the loopholes inside. My wonder 
at the tremendous shocks ceased. 

I had seen tigers, in fact had hunted them, and had 
proven myself no mean adversary to the royal brute; 
but in the whole course of my existence I had never 
seen such an enormous one as this. 

He had drawn off about twenty feet after his last 
dash, and was crouching upon the ground with an ex- 
pressien of mingled ferocity and surprise. 

It was a beautiful mark, as his forehead was in just 
the position I would have placed it myself, and could [ 
have used the rifle I had with me, I have no doubt but 
that I could have succeeded in dispatching him with 
one shot. However, using my rifle was out of the 
question without opening the door, at least partly, and 
that was not to be thought of, even for am instant. 

I had my pistols—large, trusty navy revolvers—but 
I was not so sure of them against such a formidable 
antagonist. I saw by the increased restlessness of the 
animai, that whatever I did must be done quickly, as 
in a very short time I might expect to repeat my gym- 
nastic exercises; so, taking deliberate aim at the centre 
of his forehead, I fired. 

Scarcely had the report died away, when I heard the 
howling roar and felt instinctively that the tiger was 
coming, so, dropping my pistol, | clutched at the sides 
of the howdah. To my surprise, I felt nothing this 
time further than a slight shaking, and then heard the 
rustling of a body upon the roof of the cage—a rust- 
ling such as a dog makes when he throws himself upon 
tae floor. 

“Ah, ha!” I said to myself, ‘‘ah, ha! so you're on the 
roof, are you? Well, asI can’t see yon very well up 
there, I will order you down,” and I fired straight 
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He “came down” upon the opposite side to that from 
which he had ascended, and retired, as before, to the 
distance of tifteen or twenty feet. 

His face was again toward the howdah, and I noticed 
a ridge reaching nearly half the leneth of the forehead, 
where my first bullet had ploughed its way in the bone 
for the whole cistance. 

I saw my error now. In the rather tremulous state 
of my nerves, I had fired a little high, and the ball had 
glanced after striking in an obtuse angle. However, I 
should not throw away another shot in the same man- 
ner, since I knew how it was done. 

His head was slizhtly to one side, and the eye pre- 
sented a very acceptable mark; resting the barrel of 
my weapon upon the sill or edge of the loop-hole, I 
took careful sight, and blazed away with two chambers 
in rapid succession. 

This time it was a howl, clear and long-drawn, which 
answered my shot, and it was succeeded by a perfect 
torrent of snarls. 

Looking out, I saw my late enemy rolling, struggling 
and Jashing the earth, about half-way between his 
former position and the howdah. 

I watched him until he rolled over upon his side and 
died. Then I opened the door and went to examine 
him. I found him a little over seven feet from the tip 
of his nose to the root of his tail, which, perhaps, was 
nearly two feet additional. 

While I was measuring the brute, my attendants 
came running up, with many expressions of joy at my 
victory, but no one spoke of their desertion. It seems 
they hai not gowe far, as they saw the tiger had di- 
rected his atrack upon the howdah, and they knew he 
would not leave it to pursue them, so they had watched 
and waited. 

Under my direction the brute was robbed of his 
gaudy skin, and we again took up our line of march. 
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SANCHO, 
“Tree him, Sancho—that’s right!’ shouted Owen, 
laughing and clapping his hands. 
Sancho was only a puppy, or he-would have known 
that the fragment of shaggy door-mat lodged in a rose- 
bush was not game. Perhaps he did know, but he 
seemed just as much in earnest as though he had treed 
a squirrel. 
Although Sancho was such a foolish and giddy crea. 
ture, he had seen more of the world than Owen had, 
for he was born in the great city of London, and had 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean in a steamer. 
He was quite sea-sick on the voyage, and Mr. Catlin, 
being sea-sick himself, had a great mind to throw him 
overboard; buat the thought of his little son, Owen, re- 
strained him. 
Just before he had sailed, Mr. Catlin asked his chil- 
dren what he should bring them from Europe. 
“A dog,” said Owen. 
“A doll,” said Milly. 
The youngest said, “Papa, bring Beza a donkey.” 
Beza’s name was Ebenezer, but Beza was the nearest 
he could come to it. 
As it was not convenient to ship alive donkey, Mr. 
Catlin bought one made of gutta-percha, which, when 
pressed, would say “‘baa,” like a sheep, and that suited 
Beza quite as well. 
Milly named her doll Victoria Regina, out of compli- 
ment to the queen of England. 
As for poor Sancho, he was rendered quite thoughtful 
and serious by his illness, but when he got well he be- 
came as gay and frolicksome as ever. 
As he grew older, Mr. Catlin took great pains with 
his education, and as Sancho was a dog of uncommon 
parts, he improved rapidly. 
He was in the habit of following Owen wherever he 
went on week days, but on Sunday he never offered to 
accompany him. He would wag him a good-by with 
his tail, and then roll himself up on the sofa and sleep 
till the family returned from church. 
I could tell you many other curious instances of sa- 
gacity, but I have space for only one. 
Like all the children I have ever known, the little 
Catlins were fond of playing in the barn, and Sancho 
enjoyed jumping On the hay just as well as any of them. 
One afternoon they had played there till they were 
tired, when Owen proposed that they should go down 
to the brook and sail their boats. 
“First I will light my pipe,” he said, taking from his 
pocket a match and a catnip stalk. 
“‘Beza is fast asleep—shall we wake him?” said 
Milly. 
“No, we shall only be gone a few minutes,” said 
Owen. “Sancho, you stay and take care cf him— 
good fellow—good fellow;” and he patted the dog, who 
seemed to understand what he meant, for he curled him- 
self up close beside little Beza. 
Presentiy Sancho started up and began to sniff about 
uneasily. Owen’s match had fallen among some loose 
rubbish on the floor, which had begun to burn, and al- 
though the fire had not yet reached the hay-loft, it was 
slowly creeping that way. 
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climbed from the scaffold, and might have fallen in his 
fright. So down jumped Sancho and ran to the house 
as fast as he could go. The door was shut, and he be- 
gan barking furiously, but no one heard him. 

At last, as if reniembering something, he darted to 
the shed. The housemaid always kept the bell there, 
which she was in the habit of ringing to call the work- 
men to their dinner. This bell he seized in his mouth, 
ran to the front door, and there rang it with all his 
might. This soon roused Mr. Catlin, who came to the 
door to see what was the matter. 

Sancho dropped the bell and went up to him, whin- 
ing and barking, and then ran a few steps toward the 
barn. He did this several times, and so drew Mr. Cat- 
lin to the very spot where little Beza lay asleep. 

By this time the workmen had come from the field to 
see why Biddy was ringing the dinner bell at this odd 
hour of the day; so the barn was easily saved from 
burning. 

Sancho frisked, and tumbled, and rolled over, and 
seemed beside himself with joy. 

He was rewarded with an extra share of chicken- 
bones, and was praised and petted to his heart’s con- 
tent. Rutun CHESTERFIELD. 


<1 -- 
THE PIGEON, HOUSE. 


Look! here’s a pretty pigeon house! 
In every narrow cell 
A pigeon with his little wife 
And family may dwell. 
Their beds are only made of straw, 
The rooms are dark and small, 
But many though the pigeons be, 
There's room enough for all— 
Because they don’t dispute and fret 
For every little thing, 
But live in love and gentleness, 
At home and on the wing. 
How soft and low their cooing sounds, 
As each one says ‘Good night!” 
How cheerful when at early morn 
They dress their feathers white. 
Then far into the woods and fields 
To seek their food they fly, 
Returning to their house betimes 
When sunset giids the sky. 
ae 


A LAD OF RESOURCES. 


A small boy stepped into a book store and inquired 
the price of a spelling-book. On being told that they 
were twelve cents apiece, and having but nine cents, he 
was completely nonplussed. At length an idea seemed 
to have struck him. “Says he: ‘Mister, can’t you find 
me one that is torn, that you will let me have for nine 
cents?” The clerk looked in vain. The boy was 
dispirited. At length another idea seemed to strike 
him. “Please, mister, can’t you tear one?” 





Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 








2. 


Tam composed of seventeen letters. 

My 4 6, 10 is what we all do. 

My 5, 8, 14, 11 is a part of the body. 

My 1, 13, 9, 16 is the name of a fish. 

My 7, 16, 2, 10 is a part of speech. 

My 138, 8, 8 is the name of a fowl. 

My 6, 15, 14 is a girl's name. 

My 17,6, 10, 15 is very usetul to ships. 

My 18,6, 12 is a personal pronoun. 

My whole is what we expect, if we live. 

3. 

The boys and girls sometimes, they say, 

Become my first, and rage; 


My second, like the letter A, 
is found on every page. 


My third is done by silly men, 
While standing idly round— 
For litting up balloons, and then, 

For lighting up the town. 


My fourth is often driven by steam— 
Sometimes by horse or hand; 

My whole, an island may be seen, 
Far in the eastern land. 


4. 


My whole is a town in England; behead me, and I am 
wavering; again behead me twice, and lam firm; behead 
again, l am an article of furniture; transpose me now, I am 
the cry of a useful animal; take away a letter, 1 am ‘to 
chastise;’’ behead me again, andl amto devour; again 
behead, and a preposition remains. 


5. 
In my first 
My second sat, 
My third and fourth I ate. 


6. 


My second climbed a tree to get my whole, but fell into my 
Jirst, and was drowned. q 


On me how well the weary rest! 

How oft my welcome back is pressed! 
Behead me once—I'm on your head, 
Sometimes black and sometimes red; 
The good boy keeps me slick and fair, 
The rowdy leaves me without care. 
Behead me twice, | keep up life, 

I’m never seen, though oft in strife; 
I'm always here and always there; 
In fact, 1'm nearly every where. 


Conundrums. 


What is that, the more of which we give away, the more 
we have of it? Knowledze. 

Why is an author more free than a king? He can choose 
his own subjects. 

What is the “language of the sole?” Creaking boots. 

Who is a universally liked gallant? The rain-bow. 

What difference is there between a postage stamp and a 
lady? One is a mail fee, and the other a female. 

How does a pitcher of water differ from a man throwing 
his wife over a bridge? ue is water in the pitcher, the 
other is pitch her in the water. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. “Many hands make light work. 
2. Rochester, New York, Austin. 





Now if the dog had waked Beza, he could not have 








3. Gas, As, Has, Ha, Hat, 4. A month. 
6. Cabinet. 


6. Strain, Train, Rain. 
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AUTUMN SPORTS FOR BOYS. 
Turnpike. 





Turnpike is a game withahoop. Half a dozen boys, 
more or less, may join in the sport. One of them is 
chosen to drive the hoop, the others act as turnpike- 
keepers. There must be as many turnpikes as there are 
turnpike-keepers. 

The turnpikes are made a considerable distance apart, 
in order to give the hoop-driver an opportunity to di- 
rect his hoop with skill. Each turnpike is made by 
laying two bricks, stones, or blocks of wood, about 
three inches apart, on the ground. 

It is the aim of the driver to run his hoop through 
all of the turnpikes without hitting any of their sides. 
The stick with which he drives his hoop must be straight 
and even. 

If his hoop fails to go through a turnpike, or if it 
touches éither side, itis given up to the keeper of the 
turnpike where the failure happened, who in turn drives 
the hoop. 

The former takes his place as turnpike-keeper, and 
thus the play is continued. If the players are practised 
in driving hoops, the turnpikes may be made very 
narrow. 

Always strike a hoop in the direction of the centre, 
and horizontally with the surface over which it is run- 
ning. 

Duck. 

Any number of boys may join in this play. The 
ground is prepared by erecting a small platform on 
which the duck is to rest, and by marking out the 
bounds behind which the players must stand, when 
tossing their stones. 

This platform is called “the mammy.” Each player 
provides himself with a smooth, round stone, and 
standing at the bounds, throws it at the mammy. 

The player whose stone falls widest of the mark be- 
comes duck-setter, and must put his stone for a duck 
onthemammy. The other players take up their stones, 
and returning to the bounds, toss them in turn at the 
duck. 

The stones rest where they fall until the duck is 
knocked from the mammy. When the duck is off, 
they pick up their stones and run for the bounds. 

The duck-setter replaces the stone or duck, and en- 
deavors to tag one of the players who has picked up his 
stone and is trying to reach the bounds. 

If he succeeds in tagging one of these after he has 
replaced the duck, the player tagged becomes the setter 
of the duck, and the former may take his place with 
the players. 

When a player reaches the bounds with his stone in 
his hand, he cannot be tagged; 

Observe: 

(1st.) The players can recover their stones only when 
the duck is off the mammy. 

(2d.) The duck-setter can tag a player only when the 
latter has his stone in his hand, and when the duck is 
on the mammy. 

(3d.) When a player has reached the bounds with his 
stone he cannot be tagged, but may toss his stone again 
at the duck. 

(4th.) It may happen that none of the stones hit the 
duck. The duck-setter then has the players in his 
power. They may hold their hands just above their 
stones and endeavor to elude his watchfulness; or they 
may seize them at a given signal, sharing alike the 
chances of getting tagged. 

This is a bold, vigorous, exciting sport, and cry- 
babies and boys with waspish propensities would do 
well to seek some less rugged and irritating diversion. 

—— 
FRENCH SHOPS. 
From a Correspondent. 

Drak Comraniton,—The French toy shops are per- 
fect miracles of art and ingenuity. There you see 
fruits, and flowers, and vegetables that have all some 
useful purpose in their invention. 

You see a beautiful rose, a marvel of coloring and 
delicacy, a secret is explained to you, and lo! you find 
in your possession a unique little smelling bottle. The 
flower itself could not be distinguished from a natural 
rose, and is, of course, always in season. 

Yonder are pots of flowering geraniums, which you 
can hardly persuade yourself are not real. There are 
verbenas of such dewy delicacy that you doubt the ev- 
idence of your own senses, and the word of the smiling 
shopman, to whom all your ecstasy is blase, old, com- 
mon-place. 

I should like some of our cute little Bostonians to 
accompany me to one of the grand fancy bazaars, 
where one can buy every thing, from a penny-whistle 
to a costly diamond brooch—like the one I am looking 
at, for instance. 





It is in asplendid case of ebony, where, on white and 
various colored satin pillows, repose these lifeless beau- 
ties of the toilet. The brooch is circular, formed of 
what may be called three hoops, each smaller than the 
other. These hoops are set with small diamonds, and 
underneath them isa tiny box, in which is coiled the 
machinery, that, when wound up, keeps these wheels 
of blazing jewels revoiving in opposite directions. 
The effect is most wonderful, the brilliant stones seem- 
ing to emit flashes of light and streams of vivid color. 
Then, again, thereisa spider, with diamond head and 
feet of the minutest gems. This is made to move its 
legs, as if in the act of crawling, but, though it is very 
ingenious, I should not care to see it in a lady’s collar. 
Leaving the jewelry, we see a beautiful gold thimble, 
that, on the pressure of a concealed spring, sends out a 
tiny fountain of perfumed water. Here isa fan of 
very small proportions, that can be easily transformed 
into a pretty little parasol. There isa butterfly that 
moves its gorgeous wings with a lazy, indifferent mo- 
tion, and you feel tempted to touch them, to see if the 
dust will not come off. Farther on you are treated toa 
sight of black beetles, ugly enough in themselves, but 
interesting from their perfection of imitation. Some 
of them are gifted with the power of locomotion, hav- 
ing concealed mechanism inside. 

But when we come to the doll’s department, how 
shall we describe the myriad charms that send the lit- 
tle ones almost wild with delight. Here are represen- 
tatives of every country under the heavens, and all 
dressed in characteristic costumes. 

Some of them are tricked out in court-suits, trimmed 
with real lace, and sporting trains half a yard long, 
while their miniature bonnets, handkerchiefs, shoes, 
parasols, are all the finest specimens of the maker’s 
skill. 

Farther on we see fruits set in green leaves; a pine- 
apple, for instance, as perfect as the living fruit, and 
while we are admiring them, merely as ornaments, 
there is the click of a match, a puff, smelling of phos- 
phorus, and suddenly the pine-apple is illuminated. 

Who would have thought such luscious looking fruit, 
with its natural, spiky green leaves, was a curious 
lamp? 

Pears, apples and peaches are all transformed in the 
same manner, by the addition of light. 

Verily, Paris is acity of novelties, wherein the eye is 
ever delighted with fresh and fanciful surprises. 

M. A. D. 








VARIETY. 





NOT AND BOUT. 


Not to the man of dollars, 
Not to the man of deeds, 
Not to the man of cunning, 
Not to the man of creeds; 
Not to the one whose passion 
Is for the world’s renown, 
Not in a form of fashion, 
Cometh a blessing down. 


Not unto land's expansion, 
Not to the miser’s chest, 
Not to the princely mansion, 
Not to the blazoned crest; 
Not to the sordid worldling, 
Not to the knavish clown, 
Not to the haughty tyrant, 
Cometh a blessing down. 
Not to the folly-blinded, 
Not to the steeped in shame, 
Not to the carnal-minded, 
Not to unholy fame; 
Not in neglect of duty, 
Not in the monarch’s crown, 
Not at the smile of beauty, 
Cometh a blessing down. 
But to the one whose spirit 
Yearns for the great and good; 
Unto the one whose storehouse 
Yieldeth the hungry food; 
Unto the one who labors, 
Fearless of foe or frown: 
Unto the kindly-hearted, 
Cometh a blessing down. 


ane 
A VICTIM OF DESPOTISM. 


The Emperor Paul, of Russia, became offended with 
a young man named Labanoff, and gave orders that he 
be arrested and thrown into the citadel. He only in- 
tended to keep him there a few days “to make him 
more serious,” after which he proposed to reprimand 
him and to appoint him to an office which had been 
solicited for him. Labanoff, however, was forgotten. 
At the death of Nicholas, Alexander II., then full of 
magnanimity, liberated all the prisoners in the citadel, 
without exception. In a vaulted tomb in which it was 
impossible to stand upright, and which was not more 
than two vards long, an old man was found almost 
bent double, and incapable of answering when he was 
spoken to. This was Labanoff. The Emperor Paul 
had been succeeded by the Emperor Alexander I., and 





| afterward by the Emperor Nicholas; he had been in the 


dungeon more than fifty years. When he was taken 
out he could not bear the light, and by a strange phe- 
nomenon, his movements had become automatic. He 
could hardly hold himself up, and he had become so 
accustomed to move about within the limits of his nar- 
row cell that he could not take more than two steps 
forward without turning round, as though he had 
struck against a wall, and taking two steps backward, 
and so on alternately. He lived for only a week after 
his liberation. 


+> 
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8ICK AND ILL. 


Sick and ill are two other words that have been per- 
verted in general British usage. Almost all British 
speakers and writers limit the meaning of sick to the 
expression of qualmishness, sickness at the stomach, 
nausea, and lay the proper burden of the adjective sick 
upon the adverb ill. They sneer at us for not joining 
in the robbery and the imposition. I was present once 
when a British merchant, receiving in his own house a 
Yankee youth at a little party, said,— 

“Good evening! We haven’t seen you fora long 
while. Have you been seeck ?” (the sneer prolonged the 
word,) “as you say in your country.” 

“No, thank you,” said the other, frankly and prompt- 
ly, “I’ve been hill, as they say in yours.” 

John Bull, although he blushed to the forehead, had 
the good sense and the good nature to join in the laugh 
that followed; but I am inclined to think that he never 
ran another tilt in that quarter. 
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A PLETHORIC POCKET. 


The Portland Press tells of a boy whose distended 
pocket caught the attention of his mother, who sug- 
gested an examination of the contents, which were 
found to be as follows: A top, a button, a round piece 
of tin, a ribbon, a piece of leather, a piece of a garter, 
two long rags, a string, several cotton wool wads, a 
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jack-knife, a vote (No) on the constitutional amend- 





ment, a Sunday school verse, a glove, five marbles, a 
large gimlet, ten horsechestnuts—two partly manu- 
factured—a prospectus of Wilcox & Gibb’s sewing 
machine, several pieces of paper, a tenpenny nail, one 
headless nail, one shingle nail, slate pencil, piece of 
wood, small wheel, tin cylinder, four nickel cents, wal- 
nut basket and a table bell body. 


THE FARMER AND THE COUNSELLOR. 


Counsellor Higgins, of the State of , who died 
many years ago, was exceedingly adroit in defending 
a prisoner, and would sometimes almost laugh down 
an indictment for a small offence. A fellow (one Smith) 
being on trial for stealing a turkey, the counsellor at- 
tempted to give a good humane turn to the affair. 

“Why, gentlemen of the jury,” said he, ‘‘this is real- 
ly a very small affair; | wonder any one would bring 
such a complaint into court; if we are going on at this 
rate, we shal] have business enough to our hands. 
Why, I recollect when I was in college, that nothing 
was more common than to go out foraging. We used 
to have many a good supper in this way. We did not 
get the poultry too often in the same place, and there 
was no harm done, no fault found. Notwithstanding 
this appeal, the jury convicted the prisoner. 

After the court rose, one of the jury, a plain old far- 
mer, meeting the counsellor, complimented him on his 
ingenuity. ‘And now, squire,” said he, fixing rather 
a knowing look upon him, “I should like to ask you 
one question; which road do you take in going home, 
the upper or lower?” 

“The lower,” said the counsellor. 

“Well, then, it’s no matter; I only wanted to observe 
that if you were going my way, I would just jog on be- 
fore and lock up my hen-house.” 











FUNERAL OF A BEE. 


On Sabbath morning last I had the pleasure of wit- 
nessing a most interesting ceremony, which I desire to 
record for the benefit of your readers. While walking 
near Falkirk, we observed two bees issuing from one 
of the hives, bearing with them the defunct body of a 
comrade, with which they flew fora distance of twelve 
yards. We followed them closely, and noted the care 
with which they selected a convenient hole at the side 
of the gravel walk; the tenderness with which they 
committed the body, head downwards, to the earth; 
and the solicitude with which they afterwards pushed 
against it two little stones, doubtless in memoriam. 
Their task being ended, they paused for about a mo- 
ment, perhaps to drop over the grave of their friend a 
sympathizing tear; and then they flew away to their 
hive.—Glasgow Herald. 








Scene—A negro on the top of a ladder, and a pig scratch- 
ing his back at the bottom. 


Negro—“Go way, there! You’s makin’ mischief.” 


—_——_+or—____ 
CAT DIGNITY. 


A friend possesses a cat that has a most extraordinary 
habit. When a saucer of milk is given to herin the 
kitchen, this refined and delicate cat will not lap it with 
her tongue, after the orthodox custom of cats, but, us- 
ing her paw as a spoon, dips it into the milk and so 
conveys it to her mouth, thus sipping her breakfast in 
a very dignified manner. 

Another instance of this kind is related of a cat 
which acquired a taste for rice pudding. Instead of 
licking it off the plate, she uses her paw for a fork, and 
feeds herself like a civilized being. 

ter 


LONG AND SHORT DAYS. 

The further any country lies north, the longer are its 
days in summer and the shorter in winter. 

At Berlin and London the longest day has sixteen 
hours and a half; at Stockholm it has eighteen and a 
halt hours; at Hamburg seventeen hours, and the short- 
est seven; at Petersburg the longest day has nineteen, 
and the shortest five hours; at Tornea, in Finland, the 
longest day has twenty-one hours and a half; at Wan- 
herbus, in Norway, the day lasts from the 21st of May 
to the 22d of July; and at Spitzbergen the longest day 
is three months and a half. 


or 





Aw old lady from the country slept one night, lately, 
in the house of a friend in town. Her bed happened 
to be a plain, hard mattress, so muchfrecommended as 
more healthy to lie upon than a bed of down. Next 
—— the old lady was asked how she slept over 
night. 

“Not very well,” was the reply; “for my auld banes 
are sair wi’ that hard bed o’ yours.” 

“O, but Janet, do you not know that all the great 
physicians say that it is more healthy to sleep on beds 
as hard as a board ?” replied the host. 

“Ou, ay,” said Janet, “an’ I suppose that’s what you 
town bodies ca’ a Board o’ Health.” 


A youn Indian girl who had curiously watched the 
wees of marking barrel heads in a flouring mill in 

inona, Minn., stole in one day, and, taking posses- 
sion of the stencils, ornamented her blanket with the 
words: ‘‘Ellsworth’s Choice,” and paraded the streets 
in great delight, but to the disgust of Mr. Ellsworth, 
who is a bachelor, and has made no such choice. 


WueEn Jones was at Oxford he was a most excellent 
fellow, and only had one enemy—soap. He was called 
Dirty Jones. One day the wag, Brown, went into his 
room, and remonstrating with him on the untidy, slov- 
enly and dirty state of every thing, said, ““‘Upon my 
word, Dirty, it’s too bad—the only clean thing in your 
room is your towel!” 


A GENTLEMAN named Rose, having a daughter, 
named her “Wild,” as, in his opinion, “‘Wild Rose’ 
was a pretty conceit fur aname. But when she grew 
up and married a man named Bull, the combination of 
= Christian and surname took the conceit out of the 
old man. 


—= 


A GENTLEMAN asked a negro boy if he wouldr’; 
take a pinch of snuff. “No,” replied the little darke, 
very respectfully ; “me tank you, Pomp’s nose not hy! 
gry.” 


“FATHER, I planted some potatoes in our garden” 
said a smart youth to his father, ‘and what do yqq 
think came up?” “Why, potatoes, of course.” “y, 
sir! there came up a drove of hogs and ate them aj}! 


“WHEN 4a feller has reached a certain pint in drip. 
ing,” said an old soaker, “I think he orter stop.” 

“Well, I think,” said a wag, “‘he had better stop ty, 
fore he reaches a pint.” 
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Tr. Cc. EVANS?’ 
List of Selected Newspapers, 
RELIGIOUS, AGRICULTURAL AND LITERARY, 


Comprises the BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUMS in t 
. country, their 





COMBINED CIRCULATION EXCEEDING 750,000, 


Penetrating to nearly or quite every post-office, and the fireside 
of the large majority of the Intelligent Reading Public of the 
Northern States. Advertisements inserted in this list Occup 
the best attainable position, while it is offered at a PRICE whic! 
will REPAY INVESTIGATION. It includes 


THe AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
HaRPERS’ WEEKLY, 
LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
Moore’s RurAt NEw YORKER, &c., &, 


te A Complete List, with prices for all or in part, will » 
furnished on application to 


T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
129 Washington Street, Boston, 





Holiday Journal.—New No.—Free. 

For the Holidays of 1868-9, containing a Christmas Story, Pq. 
lor Plays, Magic Sports, Odd Tricks, Queer Experiments, Pro}. 
lems, Puzzles, &c. 16 large pages, illustrated. SENT Fae: 
Address ADAMS & CO., Publishers, 25 Bromfield Street, Bostoy, 
Mass. —2weop | 


The Florence Sewing Machine. 

We offer this Machine to the public as the result of many yean' 
careful labor to improve the Sewing Machine for popular use, 
and render it easy of management by persons of ordinary abjj. 
ty. New and eminently useful features have been added, to. 
gether with f..cilities for executing various kinds of work neve; 
before attained. The success of our undertaking is demonstr. 
ted both by the growing business of the Company, and the Tap- 
idly increasing popularity of the FLORENCE with the people, 
An examination of the Machine will convince the most incre- 
ulous that too much has not been said in its favor, and that itis 
the most Complete and Practical Machine made. Besides be 
ing the handsomest, it will comyare favorably with any in price, 

These Machines can be seen in full operation, during busines 
hours, at our salesrooms in New York and Boston, and circulars 
and samples of work will be furnished, by mail or otherwise, 
when requested. 




















FOSTER & RICHARDSON, 
General Agents for New England, New York and N. Jersey, 
505 Broadway, New York. 


141 Washington Street, Boston. 44—llw 





THE GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 


DR. J. W. POLAND'S 
WHITH PINE COMPOUND 


Cures Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchitis, Spit 
ting of Blood, and Pulmonary Affections generally. 11 is are 
markable remedy for Kidney Complaints. 

This medicine is free from any thing deleterious, pleasant # 


the taste, safe, yet sure and effective in its action. 











An Invaluable Medicine for the Purifying of 
the Blood. 
DR. J. W. POLAND'S HUMOR DOCTOR, 


A Positive Remedy for all kinds of Humors,—Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Nettle Rash, Boils, Carbuncles, Ulcer, 
and all Obstinate Affections ot the Skin; Mercurial Diseases, 
and every Taint of the System; Dyspepsia, and those diseases 
originating in the Derangement of the Digestive Organs, viz: 


‘| Billious Complaints, Neuralgia, Nervous Affections, Headache, 


Languor, Loss of Appetite, Depression of Spirits and Costivenes. 
(a Prepared at the New England Botanic Depot, Boston. 
GEO. W. SWETT, 


£0. D., Proprietor. 
One Dollar per Bottle. Five Dollars for Six Bottles. 
35—25w 








PRANG'S AMERIOAN CHROMOS 


For sale at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues mailed 
FREE, by L. PRANG + CO., Boston. - 34-B5w 





Wanted—Agents. 


$75 to $200 per month, every where, male and female, to intr- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fel, 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most superior 
manner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We 
will pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. 1t makes the ‘Elastic 
Lock Stitch. Every second stitch can be cut, and stil] the clot 
cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 
$75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a commission from which 
twice that amount can be made. Address, SECOMB & C0. 
PITTSBURGH PA., or BOSTON, MASS. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palming 
off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same name or ott 
erwise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical cheap D& 
chine manufactured. 40-2 


LAMB’S FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE 
Knits a Pair of Socks in 20 Minutes! 
AND A GREAT VARIETY OF FANCY FABRICS! 

“ Will earn three Dollars where the best Sewing Machine will 


earn one."* See testimonials. Circular and SAMPLE STOCKI¢ 
sent to any address on receipt of sta 


m ps. 
AMB KNITTING MACHINE MF'G C9. 
37—3m N. CLARK, Agent, 313 Washington St., Boston. 








COVERT’S PATENT SELF-BINDEBR, 
FOR THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 
Sent by mail for 75 or 60 cents at office. 
39—3m COVERT & CO., 15 School St. 





SOMETHING FOR THE BOys. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printing Press, 
Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Pritt 
ing Offices for $15 and $2@. Send for acircular to the Lowe Pre# 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 14—26" 


——— 





WHY SUFFER from Weak Lane, Coughs, Pains in th 
Chest, and similar diseases, when White Pine Compound ¥! 
easily remove them. For sale by all Druggists. 46-1" 





Asiatic Cholera in China. 
TunGcHow, China, Aug. 23, 1866. 
Messrs. PERRY Davis & Son: 


Dear Sirs—During a long residence in China I have used your 
invaluable Pain Killer, both in my own family and among 
Chinese, and have found ita most excellent medicine. In t 
summer of ‘62 and °63, while residing in Shanghai, I found it® 
almost certain cure for Cholera, if used in time. Indeed, usilé 
it in a great many instances, Ido not remember failing in as* 
gle case. For three years I have been residing in this platt 
more than fifty miles from a physician, and have been oblig 
often to fall upon my own resources in cases of sickness. The 
Chinese come to usin great numbers fur medicine and advice 
Though without medical knowledge ourselves, the few simplt 
remedies we can command are so much in advance even of ther 
physicians, that we have almost daily applications. We allo¥ 
them to come because it brings us in contact with them, 
opens a door to usefulness. In diarrhea, colic, vomiting, Cog 


ra. coughs, &c., your Pain Killer has been my chief me e. 
46—2w Yours, very truly, . P.CRA RD. 
sna oT 





lr PEOPLE WHO SUFFER from the dull stupidity that meets® 
everywhere in spréng, and too often in all seasons of the _ 
knew how quick it could be cured by taking AYER’S SAB*4 





PARILLA to purge the bile from their systems, we should — 
bettcr neighbors as well as clearer heads to deal with. 6? 
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